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grew upon him, his well-trained tongue forgot its 
English cunning, and with gloriously ungrammatical 
eloquence he eulogized his Deutschland. Bess fol- 
lowed him off the path among the fallen russet 
leaves, homesick for another's home. Matt fell out 
by the way. He curled up at the roots of an oak, in 
the sunshine, and put himself to planning a holi- 
day frolic, to be held in that ugly old house, whose 
broken chimneys now marred the beauty of a white 
cloud. 

Before Bess missed her brother, Rudolph told her 
he loved her, and must take her back to Germany 
with him, if she 
would agree to 
be his wife. 

But Matt ? 

Matt must go 
with them. 

That night 
Bess pleaded for 
hours with Roy, 
not for her own 
liberty, but for 
Matt's. He was 
as mild, as un- 
ruffled as ever, 
but his no at mid- 
night was as 
firmly given as 
his no at sunset. 
Next morning 
Matt found her 
in the door-way, 
lost in thought. 
She drew him to- 
ward her, say- 
ing : " How tall 
you are ! almost 
up to my shoul- 
der. You are not 
a child any long- 
er, Matt. What, 
if I should die, or 
— or have to go 
away from you 
and, and work ? " 

"When you 
go, Bess. I shall, 
go too." 

"Where.?". 

"Oh — 

'At his head a 

grass-green turf, 
At his heels a 

stone,' '■ 

warbled M a 1 1, 
pirouetting o n 
the tips of his 
ragged shoes, 
and frolicking 
with the tallest 
sunflower. 

All day, when 
Bess pictured 
herself in Ru- 
dolph's home, 
she saw, plainer 
than cottage and 
linden trees, a 
wide ocean, and 
the boy's song 
made real. Nev- 
ertheless, she al- 
most hoped her 
lover would 
come, saying: 
" Matt will soon 

be a man ; do you love him better than you love 
me ? I need you as much as he does." 

Rudolph said instead: " Meijie Geliebte I It is so 
cruel ! But I can wait for thee, and Matt — Ach 
Hivimel I Do thou what seems best." 

Matt told the plans he had made on that day of 
days for Bess ; and Rudolph said he should have a 
German Christmas, which should be also his own fare- 
well visit. So the days went by, until the night came 
when, in the old blackened kitchen, there was a trans- 
formation scene, bowers of green, autumnal leaves 
and holly. Rudolph excavated a choked-up fire- 
place, and the first fire of years rioted there, glorify- 
ing ribbons, roses, and tapers. Patch, in a new brass 
collar, viewed all boldly, as became the dog of a Spir- 
itualist ; but his mouth watered at the banquet spread 



for three. Roy was alone in his retreat, absolutely 
alone, for was it not " that season " when the 

" Bird of dawning singeth all night long ; 
And then they say no spirit dares stir abroad." 

Rudolph played his flute, Bess sang over the coffee 
she was making, and Matt seemed in a trance more 
blissful than any of his past experience. When Bess 
was far enough away, he whispered to Rudolph : " I 
wish I had one most beautiful, gift to give to her." 

" I have it for thee. Matt. Do thou take this, and, 
in the morning early, say". 'Best of sisters ! this is 
Matt's gift, with Matt's love and choicest blessing.' " 



night — no, it is not that, sister — it is now morning, 
though we don't see it yet." 

Matt's wide open shining eyes watched for a long 
time the sparks in the fire-place, and the shadow of 
the evergreens ; then the flames grew low, crept 
where they had leaped, and vanished. Matt arose 
and rolled on the embers a heavy log — so heavy it 
must have been, he thought, as he crept in again by 
Patch ; its weight tired him as no weight ever had 
before. He tossed and tumbled about after that, and 
Patch sighed and whined at his uneasy bed-fellow ; 
but by and by both were still in the arms of sleep. 

At day break, 
through the old 
haunted house, 
there echoed a 
dog's howl, so 
long, so loud, so 
horribly mourn- 
ful, that the 
sleepers heard 
it for years after. 
They rushed in- 
to the dimly- 
lighted kitchen 
to find the fire 
smoldering, the 
tapers out, and 
Matt — dead! . 
—A. L. Noble. 




LITTLE EMILY.— John S. Davis. 

The German dropped into the child's palm a ring 
with " Pflichi ist Freheit" engraven in letters of gold. 

" What does it mean } " 

" Duty is liberty." 

" How lovely," whispered the boy, slipping it on 
his finger, and holding it up toward the firelight — the 
light that shone through his small hand like sunshine 
through a rose leaf Oh, that was one long night of 
joy to Matt. He sang every gleeful ballad he knew. 
Even when he acknowledged that he was " dead 
tired," he would not let Rudolph go until he could 
say, instead of good night, a " merry Christmas to 
you." Then laughing, yet weary from pleasure, and 
still arbitrary, he said: "Come to bed, Patch; go, 
Bess ; but you must let my fire and tapers burn ; I 
am going to lie awake, so 1 can watch them. Good 



Little Emily. 
— Whatever we 
say. of Dickens, 
compared with 
other novelists 
of the time, we 
cannot deny, if 
we would, that 
he has created 
more characters 
than any writer 
since Shak- 
speare. We may 
state of many of 
these characters 
that they are not 
true to nature, 
but, true or false, 
they have taken 
their place in 
Literature, and 
we shall not live 
long enough to 
see them dis- 
placed. What 
Dickens paints 
best are men of 
humor, or men 
with humors, to 
adopt the classi- 
fication of Ben 
Jonson ; what he 
fails most in is 
woman. His 
women, especi- 
ally his ladies, 
are failures. 
Lady Dedlock 
and Edith Dom- 
bey are melo- 
dramatic mon- 
strosities, that 
never did, and 
never could ex- 
ist. He succeeds 
better, we think, 
when he attempts to paint girls, though his most ad- 
mired specimens of girlhood still leave something to 
be desired. Little Nell, for instance, is mawkish and 
unreal. Little Emily is better. We are not sure that 
we do not prefer her to any of Dickens's child- 
women. We are drawn to her as to a delicate garden 
lily growing by chance in a field of wild flowers. We 
feel that she is out of place in the old boat-home of 
Peggotty, and that she will be equally out of place in 
any home that Ham may be able to make for her. 
That Copperfield should imagine that he loved her 
is not to be wondered at ; nor that she should imag- 
ine she loved Steerforth. The pathos which attaches 
to her is genuine, and it is heightened by the devo- 
tion of poor Peggotty, who is as true a gentleman as 
Colonel Newcome himself 



